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Die Dipylongrciber und die Dipylonvasen. Von Pkedekik 
Poulsen. Leipzig: Teubner, 1905. 138 pp.; 3 pis. M. 6. 

The subject-matter of Poulsen's Dipylongrciber is largely the same as 
that of a dissertation presented to the faculty of the University of Copen- 
hagen in 1904, and published in Danish in the same year. It is not, 
however, a mere translation. The first part has been considerably con- 
densed, and the second part has been expanded, so that, whereas in the 
dissertation the principal emphasis was laid upon the Dipylon graves and 
methods of burial in prehistoric Greece, in the German work the most 
important part is the discussion of the Dipylon vases. 

The first few pages contain a brief account of the history of crema- 
tion in Greek lands. Poulsen holds that the practice was " autochtho- 
nous," though he admits that no certain evidence has as yet been found 
for the pre-Homeric period. Then follows a very careful account of the 
discovery of Dipylon graves, not only in the great necropolis outside the 
Dipylon gate, but also in other parts of Attica, especially at Eleusis and 
on the slope between the Acropolis and the Areopagus — the oldest 
Dipylon necropolis yet discovered. Here cremation is the rule; in the 
graves at Eleusis and those outside the Dipylon it is the exception. 

The second part of the book begins with a discussion of the rise and 
spread of the geometric style in Greece. Poulsen is no friend of the 
Dorian theory. On the contrary, he holds with Boehlau, Wide, and 
Wolters that the post-Mycenaean geometric style is the direct descendant 
of the primitive incised geometric of pre-Mycenaean times, which had 
persisted as a "Bauernkeramik" during the whole period of the Myce- 
naean development. In the fact that the Mycenaean citadels appear to 
have been left desolate after their destruction he sees a proof that the 
destroyers were not invaders, but " der junge, eupatridische Adel," with 
whose rise to power the despised geometric style once more came to the 
fore. Following out this line of argument, Poulsen in his last two chap- 
ters enters into a minute analysis of the decoration of the Dipylon vases. 
He distinguishes two classes, an earlier and a later, the former made up 
principally of the vases from the slope of the Acropolis and from Eleusis, 
the latter including the greater part of the vases from the neighborhood 
of the Dipylon gate and some from other sites. In the earlier vases, the 
ornamentation is simple; the motives, with the exception of the maean- 
der, can all be derived from the primitive incised geometric or from 
Mycenaean prototypes; figures of animals and human beings occur but 
rarely. The class as a whole may not unfairly be called a "Bauernkera- 
mik." In the later vases, the decorative motives are more numerous and 
more elaborate, and figures of men and animals increase in number. The 
ultimate development is represented by the well-known large vases with 
burial scenes. 
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To one who still believes in the Dorians, the book bristles with chal- 
lenges. In spite of the efforts of Poulsen and other adherents of the 
"Bauernstil" theory, the gap between the primitive incised geometric 
and the later geometric vases is great, and Poulsen's " eupatridischer 
Adel" seems an even more shadowy band than the much-abused 
Dorians. Nevertheless, although one may not agree with its main thesis, 
the book is full of suggestion, and marks a distinct advance in the study 
of the geometric style in general and the Dipylon vases in particular. 

George H. Chase 
Harvard University 



Four Plays of Euripides. By A. W. Veeeall. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1905. Pp. xii + 292. $2.25. 

We are tempted to construct our review of Mr. Verrall's Four Plays 
of Euripides by an application of his method to himself. In his essay 
on the Helena, for example, Mr. Verrall proves that the Helena could not 
have been originally written for the Attic stage. It was composed for 
private recitation at the villa, on the island of Makronisi, of a maiden lady 
friend of the poet. Mr. Verrall can name the occasion — the festival of 
the Thesmophoria, and the lady, Eido, orphan daughter of Proteas, a 
worthy apothecary. She has reached the parlor-reading and women's- 
club age, for her locks are touched with gray. How easy and how 
delightful, by the exercise of a tenth portion of Mr. Verrall's divinatory 
Kombinationsgabe, to show that his essay on the Helena cannot pos- 
sibly have been intended for musty-fusty philologists, but was originally 
read in a London drawing-room in emulation of Dr. Reich's geistreiche 
Platonic lectures. 

Similarly of the Herakles. Euripides could not have believed in the 
legend of Herakles. Therefore the hero does not, cannot, go mad in 
the course of the drama. He has always been mad. He did not rescue 
Theseus from Hades, but merely from some coal-pit or subterranean rob- 
bers' den. His last injunction about the aBXlov kwos (1. 1386 unamended) 
does not mean Cerberus. It is a reference to an anonymous pup "which 
Herakles was bringing from Laconia to Eurystheus" and had inadvert- 
ently left at a way station. We are not informed whether he had "eat 
his tag." Mr. Verrall, with a sympathy for animals as touching as that 
which he attributes to Herakles and Euripides, reminds us that such a 
dog "would, if left on the road, be exceedingly unhappy." Now by 
parity of reasoning — but no! we forbear to apply our method to Mr. 
Verrall in this instance; that way madness lies. 

It would be naive, then, to take Mr. Verrall too seriously. Yet if he 
chooses to employ his wit and ingenuity in this way, we may be grateful 



